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THE PEDAGOGUE ; 

Orv, Who Stole those Apples? 

Ma. Jevevian Brown was one. of that class, 
now almost extinct—that worthy, time-sanctified 
class, old fashioned schoolmasters. Jedediah 
was a bachelor; not from choice, perhaps, se 
much as from necessity—for the pay given to 
people of his business has ever been scant—cs 
pecially in those county villages, in one of which 
Jedediah wiclded the ferule. If he had any fault, 
it was that he loved the ferule a trifle too much 
The mothers of the village thought so, it was 
rumored; the children of the village thought so, 
Without any doubt or demur. 














It happened once upon a_ pleasant morning in 
the latter part of summer, that Mr. Brown had 
reecived a pocket full of fine apples, which he 
laid upon his desk, determining to eat thern at 
intermission, when he would have time to enjoy 
their full relish. Vain determination! and still 
more vain the preconceived gusto wherewith 
Jedediah smacked his lips. During the course 
of the forenoon, be was called out some ten min. 
utes on business with one of the school trustees. 
Who has not heard of the love which boys bear 
toapples? ‘There they lay, bright, tempting, red 
and rosy; what heart could resist them? Softly 


and slyly, three urchins, whose seats were near 


a = — 
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the master’s desk, crept up, one after the other, 
anid filched one of the fruit, each. 

When the pedagogue returned, and found his 
treasures gone, anger sparkled in hiseye. ‘Taught 
by former experienee, however, he knew it would 
be best for him to wait awhile, that he might the 
more successfully and positively discover the 
thieves. So he said nothing, but went about his 
accustomed duties. 

In every school there is a tell-tale. Some 
teachers encourage him; somedonot. Jedediah 
was ncither of the former or latter, in the general 
course of his avocation. jut in the present in. 


stance he determined to bye most decidedly ot 
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the former. Calling up, therefore, the boy who 
Was bestat informing, the pedagogue gave him 
his cue. He was to find out who stole those ap- 
ples. In less than an hour be suceceded, and 
privately brought the information to his master. 
Now one of the thieves was little Charley, the 
pet of the school. [He was a simple child, of ten 
or cleven years; and had always been noted for 
telling the truth. ‘The teacher, when he heard 
that Charley, his favorite, had been guilty with 
the others, felt very sorry. He turned over in 
his mind various plans by which he might reason. 
At last he hit 


which, if events turned out as he supposed they 


ably excuse the boy. upon one, 
would, he thought might answer. 

the 
took 


It was now nearly time for interview 


Mr. 


terial seat, and looked around with a solemn air. 


to commence. Brown his mages- 
The culprits were the only ones who did not 


wonder what could be the cause of so much 
pomposity. 

“The school,” said the pedagogue “ will all 
rise.” 

The obedient children started to their feet at 
the word. 


* During the course of the morning,” continued 
Mr. Jedediah Brown, withan awfulair and tone, 
“some bid boys have stolen from iny desk three 
apples. Of course [could not see whothey were ; 
for I was not in the room at the time. I wish to 
know, however, whether they will acknowledge 
it. 


one seperately, and lic must answer yes or no. 


I shall begin at the head class, and ask each 


I hope you will all tell the trath.” 

Then Mr. Brown took his fernle, and held it out 
before him, and, pointing cach time as he spoke, 
began questioning. ‘The guilty childrensupposed 
that their teacher knew nothing of the reality of 
determined 


the case. ‘I'wo of them, therefore, 


on denying the fact. The pedagogue went on 
questioning ; and, as the chairman of a political 
meeting would say, the ** Noes” had it all to 
themselves. At last he came to the criminals. 
One was asked. “ No!” was his reply, in a tone 
The next: ** No!” 


Then came little Charley’s turn. 


slightly quivering. ugain. 
The poor fellow 
did not know what tosay. He had always been 
taught to revere the truth; but now, in all prob. 
ability, the trath would bring him a severe flov- 
ging. Why should he not answer as the others, 


and go free?) He was on the point of doing so; 


but he thought how should he meet his mother ? 
A second time, the pedagogue was forced to ask 
the question. With a desperate effort, Charles 


” 


summoned all resolution, and ** Yes!” burst from 


his lips. Mr. Brown was glad that his scheme 
had succecded. 

He called up Charles; and then called his two 
Hie told that he 
already known who the guilty ones, were, befure 


Then Mr. 
the children long and severely: then he took the 


fellow-purloiners. them had 


he began. Jedediah Brown lectured 
hands of one in his own, and applied the ferule to 
it 


then 


several times; then the other the same, and 


Charles’s. ‘The boy twisted his left arm 
around his back, and scized the hemof his jacket 
tu brace 


himself, as it were, for the expected 


blow. [lis face assumed the ¢ xpression of on 


about to undergo severe pain. One moment he 
cast his eye at the teacher, but withdrew it again, 
Why did 


, andthe child’s 


fur Mr. Brown had on his sourest looks. 


not the blow com A helf- minute 


hand was dropped, and the pedagogue’s face 
clothed itself in smiles. 

“ You are forgiven,” said he; * it was lucky 
for your hand that your lips uttered truth: your 


fault is a faultstill; but I shall let you off, if only . 


fur the purpose of encouraging others to follow 
your example in owning the fault, and not trying 
to hide it with a lie.” 
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For the Rural Repository. 

THE YELLOW ROSE. 
Translated from the French, 
BY C,. H. BARTLETT. 

CHAPTER IL. 

Wien by the decay of some subtcrrancous 
vault or passage an excavation is made in the 
street, the city authorities surround it during the 
night with lights to warn the passers by of its 
In the 


necessary, but apply it to certain casualities to 


locality. this case precaution appears 
which society is liable, and it would be proclaim. 
ed odious. Leta family experience one of those 
misfortunes to prevent which parental watchful- 
ness is not always capable, let a young girl 
commit one of those grave faults baptised by the 
world, with the name of indiserction, and instead 
of publishing the scandal to the world it is con- 
cealed, and instead of the black veil of the per- 
jured Vestal, they crown the brow of the inter. 
esting culprit with the white but false ornaments 
that usage compels us to accept as emblems of 
innocence.— The family make a tour and remain 
abroad till time shall have buricd their shame in 
forgetfulness. Atlengthsome unsuspecting man 


unites himself to its fallen member and is de. 
ccived—and then who cares for the honor of the 
husband ? that of the wife.is whitewashed by the 
marriage ceremony—and the world approves of 
sucha result! 


Mile. the 


domino of the yellow rose were one and the 


Upon discovering that Simart and 


same person, Dramond imagined that he saw 
open at the feet of his friend, the pit of which we 
have spoken, and which might be called the hus. 
band trap. Young and amorous of pleasure, he 
had closely studied the female character at mas. 
querades, and he knew by experience that to 
hope to encounter in thi: pand montium, an angel 
of innocence, would be as unreasonabje as toseareh 


fora chaste and beautiful flower ofthe Alps among 


the poisonous plants of an African morass. ‘The 
presence of Celestine at the Opera scemed to him 
dentical with one of those early blemishes which 


mark with inceficable stigma the entire life ofa 

woman, and he vowed to penctrate the mystery 

and to place the light of truth before th br 
ditch 


' 
ak- 


neck matrimonial into which ‘leissier 


seemed in great danger of falling. 
The absence 


rule misunderstanding that for some days had 


of mind in Francis and the pue. 
existed between the betrothed pair, threw a cool. 
ness over-the dinner party, against which M. 
Simart, who repeated his most glowing culogy, 


upon the bravery of Poland, and his friend who 


displayed with zest all the wit he could borrow 
from Baechus, wrestled in vain. Upon rising, 
the guests descended to the garden. Celestine 
took the arm of the handsome blonde, and al- 
most dragging her along, they were soon out of 


. - = a ea a! 
sight and hearing, when they gave themselves 
up to the. gaiety that decorum had until then 
compelled them to suppress, ridiculing, by a 


thousand jeers the awkwardness of Dramond. 


With eagerness the two friends approached cach 
other, while the good cx-merchant continucd to 
pour out to his half bald friend the patriotic over- 


‘ flowings of his generous heart. 


* Well, what do you think of her?” asked 
Teissier with a pride that he could not conceal : 
for at this moment the charms of his betrothed 
made him forget her faults; and in the presence 
of a third person, a loyer magnifics the beauty 
of his lady-love above every thing else. 

** Charming,” replied Francis, in a cold tone ; 
“* but tell me, who was that young woman seat- 
ed nearly opposite to me at the table ?” 

** Madame Regnauld, the wife of that tall gen. 
tleman who is talking with my father-in-law.” 

** Sheappears very intimate with Mile. Simart.” 

* [extremely so; she lives here a part of the 
summer, and Celestine passes with her a part of 
the winter in Paris. ‘They were there about a 
month ago—both of them.” 

** Ali!—this woman has a physiognomy that 
betokens a very tender heart—you understand ; 
and the husband has a face, in expression, very 
characteristic.” 

* Ifowever they live happily together.” 

“ That may be, and still I may be correct in 
mIny opinions.” 

** But what of all that? 
tine—you found her—” 


let us talk of Celes. 

“Charming ; as I have already told you; 
bat—” 

“ But—” 

‘** I counsel you not to marry her—” 

“ Why so?” demanded Teissier with anxiety, 
for irresolution’ of character is not inconsistent 
withaspiritof contradiction; andthe all but bride- 
groom felt wounded by the advice of his friend. 

* For several reasons that you hav« already 
discovered,” replicd Francis; “ did you not say 
this morning that she was capricious, wayward, 
and unreasonable?” 

* The faults of a child that I can easily correct 
when I shall be her husband. You must consider 
that she is butcightecn years ofage, and besides I 
have exaggerated. If you have no other—” 
* But Ihave another—” 

* In the name of heaven whetis it? You kill 
ine with your grave tone and insinuating manner.” 
But before Lean 
do so you must procure me an interview with 


Cc he stine,”’ 


* T will tell you to-morrow. 


Tessier looked at his friend in perfect amaze. 
ment. “ Your request is rather strange I must 
say. Ilowever do what you will, I am not jeal- 
ous of you, but as to serving you, that is In pous- 


sible. 


not once speak to me.’ 


You must have noticed that Celestine did 
For a moment they walked in silence. 
“ Where have they gone ?” suddenly demand. 
ed Francis, glancing around him. 
* To the billiard room I think.” 


** Let us follow them.” The two friends en. 
tered the house together. 


of the 


In crossing the ves- 


tibule the noise ball striking, told them 


that Teissicr was not mistaken. ‘They opened 


the door and were gaily reecived by Celestine 
who had just won a game. 


* We will all four of us ” she exclaimed, 


play, 
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with. the vivacity that characterized her every 
action, 
yentlemen will play against us, and I do not 
wish theut to give us one point.” 

* | protest against your arrangement,” replicd 
Francis, smiling :-“ a game of billiards ought to 
be regulated by the cules of a quadrille. If we 
were dancing instead of giving me your hand 
would you condemn me to be the cayalier of 
‘Aristides ” 

The idea of Tyissicr figuring in the guise of a 
woman in a dauce, redoubled Celestine’s merri- 
ment, and she-decided that the choice of part- 
ners should be decided by lot. The blind God, 
thus consulted, seemed to discover some clair- 
voyance in uniting as partners the betrothed pair. 
The game commenced. Dramond played with 
the carclessuess of a man Conseious of superiority 
Teissicr en the contrary calculated each blow 
with as much precision as if he attached the 
greatest intportance upon wining the game. 

As to the cousins they played with the deep 
interest with which games that seem intended 
exclusively for men usually inspire women. 
Celestine, especially, watehed with the most 
childlike eagerness the vicissitudes of the contest. 
Now dissatisfied and discouraged, now trium. 
phant and bantering her adversarics, and now 
scolding her partner and not sparing her own un. 
skilfulness, getting petulent when she could not 
One 
would have said that her very existence depended 


laugh, and laughing as s90n as she could. 


upon the losing or winning of that game. 

“ "Truly this is a strange ercature,” said Fran. 
cis, who for some time had thought more of the 
fair player than the play. “ ‘The charming girl! 
What a treasure for a lover !—but what a plague 
fur a husband !" 

The game was drawing to a close, and in ad- 
Three 


points yet, and the victory would be won; and 


vance Celestine was dancing for joy. 


a red ball placed on the edge of the pocket ren- 
dered this result almost certain. It was'Feissier’s 
turn to play, and he sat about it with his usual 
precision of manner. Bat at this moment, un- 


happily, Celestine, restless with impatience, 
placed her hand upon the edge of the table, as 
The 


little white and trembling hand drew away the 


if to hasten the descent of the ivory ball. 


attention of the player who sent his ball full drive 
into the pocket without touching the red one ; 
thus finishing the game by losing it. 

Celestine uttered an explanation, stamped the 
floor with her foot, and threw upon the unfortu- 
nate ‘Teissier a look full of indignation. 

* It was because | was looking at you,” said 
Aristides, with a most penitent air. 

* Well, why was you looking at me? I was 
not looking at you; I say you did it on purpose. 
When you play against me you do not miss the 
balls.” 

* But we will win the sccond game.” 

* You will winit alone then, for I shall not play.” 

Saying this, the spoiled child threw down her 
to the 
drumming a tune upon the 


stick, and going window, commenced 


glass with her fingers. 
Teissier solicited by his looks the aid of Mine. 
lo 


hend this supplication for her intervention, seated 


Regnauld, who, without appearing compre. 


herself upon a sofa from which she could sce the 
billiard table. 
* Between 


you two gentlemen,” said she ; 


* Twill play with my cousin, and the 


** [shall be much pleased to take a lesson of you.” 

‘Well, come, let us amuse the. ladies,” ex. 
claimed ‘Teissier, who could not conceal his vex- 
ation. Upon this Mile. Simart abruptly turned 
round and said, 

* You will not amuse me at all,” and then 
continued her musical exercise. 

Carricd away by his ill humor, Teissicr set 
about playing with energy, and succeeded to a 
charm.—In the most furious blockings, unheard 
of doublings, and the most extravagant cannons 
he was successful. Scated upon the sofa, Mad. 
ame Regnauld malignantly smiled, as if the dis. 
pute between Aristides and Celestine afforded her 
a seeret satisfaction. Dramond on 
permitted himsclf to be beaten, while regarding 
from the coruer of his eye Mile. Simart, whose 
fingers continued to drum upon the glass Gusta. 
vus’ march! 


his side 


Suddenly opening a window she 
called to a servant whom she saw below. 


** Nicholas,” exclaimed she, ** who told you to 


chain Soliman? Loosen him immediately —do 


you understand? Immediately.” 

Nicholas blundered out s¢veral unintelligible 
sentences, and hastened to execute the order. 
Upon feeling the chain fall from his neck, the 
dog sprang out of his kennel, and crossing the 
yard, in two bounds leaped through the window 
and fell like a thunderbolt upon the floor of the 
billiard room, 

** Poor beast!” said Celestine, carressing with 
her little hand the head of the dog, who skipped 
and jumped about as if thanking her—* poor 


Soliman ! 


they would make a prisoner of you; 
but be quiet, Ll will not suffer that.” 

Speaking thus she threw a look of defiance at 
her intended. At the sight of his mortal enemy 
Teissier’s brow contracted—he frowned. Every 
time the position of the game made it ne cessury 
for him to pass before the snarling dog, he gave 
him a threatening glance, but in spite of himself 
his eyes fell again upon his legs, for the formida- 
ble duuble row of teeth which the dog each time 
uncovered as if by salute, was truly fearful. 

This seemed to amuse Celestine much, and 
she exchanyed with her cousin fom time to time 
At length the girl 
could no longer resist the temptation of commit- 


a smile full of mockery. 


ting one of those pranks for which she was ex. 
cusable on account of her age, and to which her 
At this 


moment Aristides kneeling upon the carpet, was 


disposition continually prompted her. 


aiming atthe ball of his adversary and slowly 
drawing backwards and forwards his stick over 
the thumb of his left hand—a habit familiar to 
more than one player, and in which indecision of 
character most always betrays itself, when at a 
signal from his mistress, Soliman sprang upon 
the table and took the ivory ball into his mouth. 
Furious but still containing himself, T’cissier at- 
tempted to take the ball from among the sharp 
teeth whose whiteness eclipsed that of the ivory. 
the ball but instantly 


scized upon the hand of his enemy, and before it 


vo 


_ 


The dog readily let 
could be withdrawn made his teeth almost meet. 
‘Teiesier’s pain was now stronger than his pa. 
tience, and with his billiard stick which he took 
by the small end he struck Soliman a blow, who 
being more snarlish than courageous, hastily 
retreated. 

* Dare 


you strike him, Monsieur,” cried Ce- 


lestine, throwing herself before the young man, 


her checks buraing and her eyes flashing with 
anger. 

The marital power with which he was about to 
be invested appeared majestically to the inmagin- 
ation of ‘Tvissier, 

* If A discover any weakness now,” said he to 
himself it willbe a preeedant perhaps irresis. 
table.” 

Inorder to show that equity as well as right 
were on hisside Aristides beld up his bloody band, 
while with the other he continued his correction 
of Soliman. ‘The dog howled and took refuge 
under the billiard table. 

“Cruel man! exclaimed Celestine, raising her 
hand in anger. 

** Celestine!” cried Madame Regnauld springing 
from the sofa.’ By a eroic effort this most iras- 
cible of spoiled children restrained her uplifted 
hand ; but the effeet produced upon her by this 
restraint was sv violent that tears started into her 
eyes. Upon seeing his mistress weep Soliman 
gained the courage he had not had in-his own 
behalf, and now sprang with fury from under. 
neath the table, but at the very instant he reach- 
ed Aristides, Francis seized him by ihe eroup 
and the nape of the neck, and carrying him as if 
he had been a lap-dog, threw him out of the 
window which he immediately closed. 

During this ineident, almostas rapid as thought 
Mile. Simmart whom her cousin had vainly essayed, 
to calm, had approached and opened the door. 
‘Turning then and showing her searlet face down 
which were running tears she exclaimed ; 

“I hate you Monsicur 'Teissier; you seek but 
to displease me and you have succeeded beyond 
To strike Soliman! Why I would 


rather you had struck me. I detest you, Monsieur 


your desires. 
and understand, L will never marry you!” 

With these words, spoken in an indescribable 
tone of voice, Celestine pushed Madame Reg. 
of the 


with violence as children do when angry. 


nauld out room and slammed the door 

At the sight of his friend who stood motionless 
leaning against the billiard table, his chin upon 
his breast and his joined hands hanging down 
before him, Francis burst into a fit of laughter. 

“It is very funny indeed,” said ‘Teissier in a 
bitter tone, “very pleasant Tessure you.” 

‘Pardon me, but your countenance had such 
an air of consternation.” 

‘*1 find nothing at which to be so pleased. 
But 
manifestation of her amiability—what do you 
think of it 


“The faults of a child which you can easily 


what did I tell you? You have seen a 


correct when you shall be her husband” answer. 
ed Francis, repeating ironically the words pro. 
nounced some time previously by his interlocutor. 

**TTer husband! 


never!” exclaimed ‘Teissier, 


with vehemence. You heard what she said; but 
I will not cause her the trouble of refusing ; it is 
ZT that will not marry her; I will break off the 
Ah! Ah! I will prove that Iam not 


to be trifled with; I will go and speak to her 


marriage. 


father and then set out for Paris immediately. 
I can find twenty thousand marriageable girls in 


Paris, as handsome and much more amiable than 


that little jade. Did you sec? She raised her 
hand 9 
‘*She raised her hand!” repeated Francis in 


mock astonishment, and shaking his head ina 


grave nianner 
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“ For an instant I was afraid—” 

“And I too; 1 feared you would fare worse 
than did Merville at the Opera.” 

“A devil, I tell you,a real devil,” said the young 
man striking the billiard table with his fist. 

As much as Aristides was wavering and irre- 
solute, so much to the contrary was his friend 
resolute and firm. In two seconds he had mark. 
ed out his course of conduct. 

** Capricious and wayward from all appearance 
and vicious withoat doubt"—said he to himself 
**160 much for Teissier; it would be foolish for 
him to marry such a wife, and since their engage- 
inust be broken, it i» better to profit by this quar- 
rel than to bring up the affair of the yellow rose 
and thus expose things that would compromise 


the character of the girl?’ And without render. 


ing account tw himself of the intcrest with which ; 


Celestine at this moment inspiréd him, ne turned 
to his friend. 

“Are you decided!” he asked. 

“ Irrevocably,” replied Aristides, giving a full 
sound to each syllable of this majestic adverb. 

* Very well; let us find M. Simart.” 

“ Yes, though it be awkward—” 

“You falter already !” 

** Not at all, but M.Simart isa good-man and 
our engagement afforded him so mueh pleasure 
that to tell him abruptly, point tlank, * 1 will not 
marry your daughter’—if there is any way of 
avoiding this scene—perhaps we can bring about 
this rupture in writing—or in some other manner 
than meeting thus face to face—I own—” 

* You own that you are losing your resolution; 
nothing is more easy than te avoid the embarras. 
iment you fear; leave all to me.” 

** How now ?” 

Francis passed his hard across his forehead as 
if refleeting;. his meditation was brief for he was 
** Look Tiere,” 
raid he, * we must quit this place, and break off 
Now 
ten, your uncle Majolier has been attacked by 


never at aw loss for expediments. 


your engagement by correspondence. lis. 
apoplexy, and it is your imperative duty to depart 
for Paris immediately.” 

**My uncle Majolicr—an attack of the apo. 
plexy !” exclaimed Aristides coloring. 

“Ohno! he is aswellas weare,” suid Dramond 
laughing. “ Don’t you see, I kill your anele in 
order to justify your departure.” 

* Ah! LT understand—buat you frightened me.” 

“As many other heirs are frightened, I im. 
agine.” 

The two friends proceeded together to the 
apartmentof M.Simart. Upomhearing of the sud- 
den necessity which there was for Aristides pre- 
kence in Paris the ex-merchrant seratclied his ear 
with a doubtful air. 


** Let's sec, let's see,”’ said 
he in'a good natured tone, * what’s the matter 
Madame Regnauld told me of your little 


altervation with Celestine. 


now ? 


Are you thinking of 
it yet? ‘This indisposition of your uncle has hap. 
pened very suddenly.” 

* Like every fit of apoplexy,” observed Fran. 
cis in a very doctor-like manner. 


” 


** Come, come,” said the old merchant, “ forget 


all this. 
ter. 


You know the disposition of my daugh. 
She has the best heart in the world and you 
must be indulgent towards her little whims.” 

* Little whims !” cried Teissier—but a glances 
from his confidant imposed silence upon him. 


- You must have obse rvt ” said tiv rood M. 


Simart to Dramond ** that they are-both children. 
Celestine-has been a little spoiled IT own, but your 
friend on his part is sometimes rather sensitive. 
But in reality they love cach other like two doves, 
though they pass the whole day disputing about 
the merest trifles. Come, Teissicr, no anger; 
Celestine is in the parlor; go and make yoor 
peace with her.” 

Perceiving his friend wavering and ready to 
follow the advice of M. Simart, Francis felt the 
necessity of interference. 

“IT can truly certify,” said he to the father of 
Celestine, “that Aristides doesnot think of what 
has parsed, and at this momett his mind is oecu- 
pied with nothing but the melancholy news from 
his unele.” 

*“ Indeed! It is not counterfeit then!” asked 
the old man. 

“A counterfeit!” repeated 
wounded by his doubts. 

“It was 7, monsicur, that brought the sad ti- 
dings, tohim. . L thought it useless to inform him 
of it before dinner especially as the coach for 
Paris does not pass until this evening.” 


*M: 


replied M. Simart with a perplexed smile. 


Majolier! 1 am acquainted with him,” 
“A 
very thin, meagre man—even more so than my 
nephew Regnauld ! How, the deuce came he by 
an attack of the apoplexy? A queer case, I must 
say.” 

“If you please Monsieur,” 
insinuating 


said Francis withan 
smile, “there I have, perhaps the 
advantage of you, for I have studied medicine. 
It is an crror, generally adopted I own, buat still 
itis an error to suppose that lean and nervous 
persons are less liable toextravasions of the blood 
than those persons who are sanguine and fleshy. 
The neck more or less short and the face more 
or less colored make no difference, and I can 
mention—but that is not the question ; it relates 
tv the good and excellent M. Majolier, expiring 
at this moment, perhaps in the arms of designing 
M. 


Teissier is his nephew, his heir,” continued the 


and avaricious Remember 


merecenarics. 
young man bending down to the carof M. Simart, 
as if he would spare the feelings of his friend, 
‘*and above all do not forget that he has a house- 
keeper and a confessor.” 

“Two pests instead of one,” cried the old 
merehant. Francis had touched the right chord. 

* A confessor! a Jesuit! Yes, remember Ma- 
jolier was ah old bigot. Ile was susceptible of 
the influenée of those blatk cassocks and could 
be gulled into giving all his property to some sem- 
inary or convent, Go, ‘Teissier, go immediately ; 


pane. 


with these rascals you thust play a deep 
Come, there’s not a moment to lose, depart im. 
mediately.” 

Aristides stood perfeetly still and. gazed into 
every corner of the room instead of replying 
Frightened at this symptom as-much as he was 
pleased at the haste of the old merchant, Francis 
took his friend by the arm and addressing his 
host— 

“We shall soon return,” said he, “ for I shall 
still consider myself invited to attend the cel- 
ebration of the wedding.” 

M. Simartseemed to reflect. 

** Do better,” said he ina frank and open man. 
pr 


lo convinee me that this sudden d parture con- 


ner; “*nothing calls for your sence in Paris. 


ceals ho sceeret preject, remain here: if is vou 


—_, 


i are to be Teissier's groomsman, I see no incon- 


venience in this- arrangement, J will regard you 
asa hostage for his return. Is.it agreed.” 

“Agreed!” said Francis with vivacity that 
the old merchant took for delight and they cor- 
dially shook hands. 


“Now Teissier, lose no time,” said he fully 


‘assured by the engagement he had entered into 


with Francis. ‘*1 shall have continually before 
my eyes that devil ofa confessor—I will order the 
carriage and have you conveyed to the station.” 

“Well, this business is at length arranged,” 
said Francis when he found himself alone with his 
friend. 

“Yes, but you send-me off and you remain ; 
we did not agree to that.” 

“ Well, if you do not like it 1 will go with you. 


' I complied with the demand of M. Simart solely 
Aristides, as if ' 


to render you.aservice. I did not dream of your 
objecting to leave an agent who would spare you 
the trouble of terniinafing this rupture.” 

“IT see; youareright,” said Teisseir half fright- 
ened at Dramond’s grave tone; “ remain, and 
arrange matters to the best of your ability.” 

“Do you give me full powers ?” 

* Without any restriction.” 

Mile. Simart had locked herself up in the parlor 
where she was torturing her piano in such a man. 
ner as to awaken all the echos of the house. 
Hearing of his departure she refused to bid him 
adieu, and poor Aristides was obliged to set out 
without seeing her. His friend accompanied him 
to the station house and did not leave him until 
he saw him get into the coach. 

In returning to the residence of M. Simart, 
Francis 


Dramond at 


which he was a first surprised, but’ which he 


experienced an emotion 


accounted for by the satisfaction that rendering 
a service or performinga duty gives to the con- 
science. ‘IT was not to be foiled,” said he with 
asmile that might have lighted the, countenance 
of ‘Titus of philanthropic memory. “I challenge 
the most ctinning diplomatic to avoid with more 
skill a difficulty. Onthe one hand I have pre. 
vented my friend from foolishly marrying, and on 
the other | have spared the honorof a*respeetable 
family and of a young creature whose beauty 


all 


character.” 


merits praise in spite of her questionable 

Devotion is rarely to be met with and disinter- 
estedness still more so. The thoughts of a man 
who has performed a commendable action direct 
themselves by a natural impulse to the recom. 
pense to which he thinks himself entitled; and 
Francis felt the infloence of this law ofthe human 
heart without opposing to it the slightest resis. 
tance, 

‘*1 well deserve a few days of pleasure,” con- 
tinued he to himself“ and why should I not pitch 
my ten( here fora week ? In May, Paris isdull and 
unattractive while the country is so beautiful ! 
And froin the moment the engagement of Aristides 
to Celestine is broken, she is no longer the affian. 
CC d 


bride of a friend. I sce 


in her henceforth 
nothing but the charming black domino, whom I 
Why then shuuld I not 


pursue an adventure commence d in 80 romantic 


have sought so long. 


a manner.” 
Ilis conscience quicted by the subtle distinc. 
young the M. 


glistening and a smile upon his lip 


tion, the man entered house of 
Simart, his eye 


Determined to pl ase every body he satto work 
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immediately. He spoke to M. Simart of politics 
and civil liberty ;-of suits, appeals and processes 
to M. Regnauld, a clientless lawyer; of fashions, 
shows and new novels to the handsome blonde 
the proprietor of the emerald ring; of religion 
and-pharmacy to the old aunt, and terminated 
the evening by singing with Celestine who ap- 
peared to bear the absence of her lover with great 
fortitude. 

For several days Francis watched without relax. 
ation and with an interest as deep as it was con. 
cealed the strange being who had been the be. 
trothed wife of his friend, and whose beauty 
exercised over him a charm that he would but 
half acknowledge to himself. The result of his 
study of her character was-an irritating and even 
intolerable doubt, for to him who had not an. 
alyzed in their most imperceptible ramifications 
the delicate fibres of female organization, the 
character of Mile. Simart was indeed an 
vable enigma. 


unsol. 
By turns she was as gay asa 
child and as pensive as a woman, sprightly in 
the morning and melancholy in the evening ; 
petulant even to folly and serious even to gravity. 
Ina word more fickle than the wave that obeys 
the tempest, but the next instant reflects the 
serenity of the heavens, Celestine offered one of 
those undulating and complex characters upon 
which the mere citizen looks with suspicion and 
the artist Notwith. 


standing his experience and sagacity, Francis 


gazes with enthusiasm. 
not knew at first at what conclusion to arrive. 

““ Angel or devil,” said he, ** but which ?” 

One evening, three days after the departure of 
Tissier, from whom no intelligence had been 
received, and of whom nobody. save, M. Simart 
had thousht, Celestine, Mme. Regnauld and 
Francis found themselyes seated in a little pa- 
‘The two 


young man 


villion at the extremity of the garden. 


embroidering, while the 


=? 


ladies were 
seated at their feet was holding a book and read- 
ing to thein the affecting sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate Indiana, and very strange to say acquitted 
himself shabbily of his task, most cruelly murder. 
ing the clegant prose of George Sands, without 
regurd for commas, periods, or meaning, fre- 
quently turning twopagesatonce; andsometimes 
stopping in the midst of a sentence—to look at 
Celestine. With her cyces fixed upon her work 
Mile. Simart seemed not to notice the errors of 
the reader. Either she listened more to the voice 
than to the words of the book, or she remarked 
without displeasure an absence of mind, of which 
she had already guessed the cause. Less indul. 
gent than her cousin, because pe rhaps she had 


Madam 


reader in the midst 


less reason for being so, Regnauld in. 
terrupted the 
he 


dozen times. 


of a sentence, 
which had repeated something like half a 

“ Permit me, Monsicur, to say that [ cannot 
understand you—you have such a queer way of 
reading—generally jt is well to look upon the 
buok.”’ 

“ Well,” thought Dramond, closing the vol 
ume, * she has been watching me and read my 
thoughts ; she will tell Celestine to-night, and 
to-morrow they will laugh at me.” 

“ It is getting dark and perhaps we had better 
go into the house,” said the young m iiden, fold 


ing up her embroidery, as if she would avoid the 


raillery she saw sparkling in the eyes of th 


handsome blonde. 


* You ate very tight,” teplied the latter} “let | 
us liave some music; pefhaps Monsieur will be } 


/ mere interested with Rossini than George Sand.” 


Without giving her, cousin ‘time to continue 
Celestine compelled her to tise and passing her 
arm around her waist and drawing ber along with ° 
a measured step they danced a galop until they 
reached the house, , 


Francis followed the graceful pair of which he 
only contemplated a half; he then slowly rose, 
but instead of entering the house he sought a 
grave of elms where he promenaded, his brow 
pensive and stern. 

* Tam perplexed,” said he, * but I must be so no | 
longer, I must see how matters stand. I love 
her—I think—yes, I do—but that Qpera ball— 
that poisons my thoughts—oh, but for that— 
why, why was she there.” 

Darkness however, soon put an end to his.rev- 
erie. 

Upon entering the saloon, Dramond found the 
family assembled. ‘The old aunt and M. Reg- 
nauld were playing at piquet; the two cousins 
were dancing a quadrille while M. Simart seated 
upon a sofa was himself humming a merry song. 

* Docs not that make you feel like dancing ?” 
asked the good man of his guest. 

** I do not like to dance,” replied the latter. 

Upon hearing this, Celestine turned her head 
and her fingers rested upon the keys of the instru. 
ment before which she sat, while she steadfastly 
looked at the young man who by this-expression 
had certainly lowered himself in her estimation. 


** You do not love to dance ?” said she at 


length, with an air of astonishment; ‘* what 
then do you Jove ?” 

‘Oh, I did not say what I meant to,” replied 
he, ** L would have said that I did not like the 


balls as they are now managed, with their mono. 
I do not much 
esteem a pleasure if there is no passion in jt, and 


tonous and ceremonious quadrilles. 


in a saloon passion is admissible ; thus it is not 
there that one must seck the enjoyment of dan. 


cing. ‘To comprehend the -electrical effect that 


it is capable of producing upon the imagination 


one must go to a masquerade.” 
Francis scrutinized with keen anxicty Celes- 


tine’s countenance, who, without dreaming of 


avoiding his penetrating look, innocently heard 
the apology for a pleasure in which there was 
not much innocence and appeared to be lively 
interested. 

* But, Monsicur, they do not dance at a mas- 
querade,” re plied she, immediately. 

* Do not 


dance !” repeated the young man, 


who notwithstanding his amxiety, dared not. to 


hazard a more precise interrogation. 


o Is it not so, Hortense continued Celestine 


turning towards her « - 


at the Opera 


ousin ; when we were 


> i . . 
Ball there was no dancing 


9 


it ap- 
pear d vi ry strange to me how there could be a 
balland yet no dancing.” 

At this moment Francis felt his heart expand, 
The 


simple words that he had just heard dissipated as 


and the air he breathed seemed embalmed. 


fhby magic the equivocal cloud through which 


his imagination had contemplated until that mo. 
ment a virginal creature Ashamed of his 
pic 


with a secret 


fus.- 


ions, bee t« cu pab Cc, but savored h Ss remors¢ 


pl sure In love Ore $s 80 happy 


sometimes to have been mistaken! and his coun- 


tenance undoubtedly betrayed too expressive ly 


_ discovering hair upon his barren pate. 


his deep felt happiness, for Celestine, whose eyes 
might have braved the sun, could. not support 
the gaze that now met them. She bowed her 
head in confusion—she felt for the first time 
blooin upon her cheeks the roses that take rvot in 
the heart. 

“ Relate to M. Dramond your adventures at 
the Opera. Iam sure it will amuse him,” said 
M. Regnauld without interrupting his game of 
piquet. 

Francis felt a sudden and strong feeling of 
friendship for the tall, bald man; he decided that 
his mind was highly cultivated and came. near 
Celestine 
seemed strangely embarrassed and seeing that 
she did not comply with M. Regnauld’s. proposi- 
sition, her cousin turned towards the young man 


‘ whose growing passion had not escaped her : 


‘You must have observed,” said she in a tone 
of raillery, “ that all of us here are the very hum. 
ble slaves of this little girl; she exercises a des. 
potism over the hearts of all who approach her, 
and I warn you of it to put you upon your guard. 
Her whims are laws and her caprices decrees 
without appeal; my uncle brought her up thus, 
and our weakness has confirmed this beautiful 
education. . You muy conceive how much that 
is perfectly extravagant must pass through the 
mind of a child spoiled in this manner; and 
among other things that entered her whimsical 
imagination this winter, was to go to a masquer- 
ade and where do you suppose she wished us to 
To Musard’s !” 

* Yes, by my faith,” interrupted the old mer- 
chant with a hearty parental laugh, ** she would 
have gone to one of Musard’s balls. What do 
you say M. Dramond ?” 


lead her? 


** TL say that angels may descend without peril 
to the infernal regions,’ responded Francis in a 
warm tone, 


The the 


without too well comprehending it, and Celestine 


good Simart thought answer fine 
thought it better’ because perhaps she did com. 
prehend it. 

‘* Ido not pretend to be an angel,” replied 
Madame Regnauld, dwelling upon the Jast word 
with ironical emphasis, ‘* and I considered the 
project a little rash—but how resist. I saw my- 
selfobliged to capitulate, and was happy to suc- 
eced in substituting the Opera for one of those 
terrible balls with which I was threatened. We 
three then set out for the Opera.” 


* You three !”’ 


repeated Dramond, his heart 


rising; ‘* somebody accompanied you there ?” 
it be ?” 


replied Madame R. ** my husband, whose conduct 


* Yes, my hasband, who else could 

I must acknowledge upon this occasion was not 

very exemplary ; for, hardly had we arrived, than 

he installed us ina box, under pretence of the 

great crowd but in reality to enjoy himself better, 

and left us alone for more than an hour exposed 
% 


to the mercy of drunken adventurers— 


‘* How! adventurers!” said Francis with af- 
fected curiosity, 

** Yes; twomen intoxicated, and horribly dis- 
figured drove us out of the box.” 

Celestine interrupted her cousin— 

‘* The first was not intoxicated,” said she, ** on 


hie 


you said voursell he had very « xpres- 


the contrary conversed and behaved very 


agrecably ; 
sive eyes and beautiful tecth.” 


* Umph! you did not acquaint me with your 
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observations,” 
while Francis gratified his vanity by laughing at 
his face which was reflected by a mirror that 
hung over the piano. 

M. Simart, who as we have said liked to retire 
at an early hour, putan end to the conversation 
by giving a signal of retreat. Alone in his cham. 
ber, Francis gave himsclf up to the delicious 
meditations of a love that be then tasted for the 
first time without restraint. ‘The charming face 
of Celestine passed before him in all his dreams, 
as brightly as a silvery meteor across the heavens. 
In the morning, however, the beautiful vision 
was eclipsed by the matter-of-fact form of Nich- 
olas, who entered with a letter post-marked at 
Paris. 

* It is from Teissier ; what the deuce has he 
to write about,” said Dramond, with an ill-humor 
that betokened a conscience somewhat troubled : 

** My dear friend :” wrote the ex-future son. 
in-law of M. Simart, ** during the four days that 
I have been in Paris 1 have been waiting fora 
letter and sent every evening to inquire if you had 
returned. 1 cannot comprehend, I must confess, 
neither your silence nor prolonged absence ; but 
both reassure me while they leave me in entire 
uncertainty, for they prove that the negociation 
with which I charged you has not yet termina- 
ted. 
been deeply reflecting. 


For four days, my dear Francis, I have 
A marriage about to be 
consummated and so advantageous a one as 
mine, should not, I think, be broken up upon the 
little childishness—for the 


occurrence of some 


conduct of Celestine evinced nothing clse, In 


fact Iam more to blame than she; if she isa 
little capricious on the one hand, I must not for- 
get that on the other I am sometimes tuo sensi- 
tive, and I have not the thoughtlessness of youth 
for excuse. ‘The other day in the billiard room 
I think both of us wrongly interpreted the ges. 
ture, by which in consequence of that error, | 
believed myself offended. Celestine you know, 
has great vivacity, and almost always moves her 
ior a 


Besides, had 


she had the intention which we attributed to her, 


hand while talking, and what we too: 


menace, was not, I am sure such. 


I should have pardoned her, for the cruelty which 
I evinced in beating Soliman was well calculated 
to irritate her. ‘Therefore, my dear friend, ti 
again, I pray you, the cord which you have in 
conformity with my instructions, broken; this 
be difficult 
your mind and 


Tell M. 


plexy of my uncle will have no scr.ous result, 


will not I am sure, for 1 know the 


resources of your diplomatic 


qualifications. Simart that the apo- 
and that I hope to be able to sect out from he: 
ina few days; present to Mme. Regnauld and 
her aunt my most respectful homage and say to 
Celestine—” 

** Go tothe devil !” exclaimed Francis at this 
passage of the letter, and he crumpled it into a 
ball “if C 


loves him, which I doubt, hx no 


without reading farther. lestine 


has need of ny 


assistance, and if she does not love him I cannot 


’ 
conscientiously influence her decision, yo ing as 
ll not mak 


she is, for he w her happy; no, | am 


certain he will not make her a happy woman. 
He has broken his engagement, and I had reason 
to think that he had definitely renounced the 
marriage, and from that moment I was free to 
woo Celestine, and I shall maintain my right. 


Every one for himself and heaven for us all !” 


said M. Regnauld tu his wife, 


The idea of supplanting. his friend and of be- 


coming the principal actor in the matriage .of 


which he was at first to be but an auxiliary, 


awoke not the lvast remorse in the bosom of 


Dramond. ‘To him passion spoke louder than 


conscience ; besides, for his justification lhe 


framed the following dilemma : * either she loves 


him or she docs not love him; if she does not 


love him, she will not, of course, marry him; and 
if she loves him,of what has he to complain ?” 
Justified in his own eyes by this, as he thought, 
unanswerable argument, and spurred on bythe 
announcement of ‘Teissicr’s return, Francis re- 
solved not to lose a moment in determining his 
After R. ina 
serious tone for a The 


solicitation with 


fate. dinner he asked Madame 
moment's conversation. 
the 


the bantering smile that ever dwelled upon her 


handsome blonde received 
countenance. ‘They descended into the garden, 
when Francis began without delay his confidence 
with that warm frankness which almost always 
wins the indulgence of women. 

** Madame,” said he, ** I need not own that I 
love your cousin, for you well know it already.” 


** How so ?” interrogated Mme. R. with af- 
fected surprise. 

* You know it, [am sure, for if you have read 
my eyes, [have also read yours. IL have per- 
suaded myself that her marriage with ‘Teissier 
has not met with your approval, for you dislike 


him do you not You have casily perceived that 


the disposition of my friend offered but little 
guarantee to a woman for happiness. Shall I be 
judged more favorably by you, Madame. I love 
Celestine—pardon my familiarity, for you know 
love knows christian nam only; Ll love your 
cousin; but to tell her of it herself—so ingenu 
ous, so childlike would be wrong, I ain con. 


scious yet, though Idic to commit the sin. But 
perhaps I am offending you with my confidence, 
Madame; still, consider that your aunt must 
and | 


have what lo 


doubt whether M 


long sinc forgotten Ve Is, 


Miunart ever Knew it, and ifhe 


has such a gravily in jis counten 


ance, 


unposed silence upon me, and you will 


1 that lean address inyself to no on 


since you aione can comprehend ne, 


sav that you do comprehend me and that you 


pardon thisabrupt declarat on, so poorly expressed, 
and that vou willbe my p lectress, My ha 
is known to M. Simart; my fortune is larger 
than ‘Teissicr’s ; you see me; my mind appears 


not to dispiease you; and elf that 


I have 


sacred 


you say you 


the best disposition i On my 


honor, Madame, I will render Cclestin 


happy. She doe 


* Wr et, 


" bee 
leissier, docs she 


Madam R. 


ne, but 


3 not lov 


you talk 1” rephed 


how 


who could not refrain from laugh ther 


was not her usual tone of raillery in her Jaugh. 


“You forget,” continued sh 


without my consent Teissier will mar: 


* "The mart ace snot yet celebrated, and it 
de pend on you W elie t \ \ I 
iC] na i} you ! Hcritcver Ww be pon 
Geparting, M. ‘I sier cuarged ine positively lo 
break tip the cnyagement; since, it truc he 
has changed his inind and given m other in. 
structions l iccepted th first oth yut J 
decline cond l cnragement made with 

nan t i xist nt moment 

at | drew trom it hime , I find myself 
tly yr i ‘ } ; ‘ ] 
Lich at perice liberty to « mm 6Lhe thal your 
cousin and I ao ciaim it ol you 


* Upon any word you reason plausibly, but I 
fear it is not altogether free of Jesuitism, as my 
uncle would say. But never mind, you have 
frankness and wit, two fine qualities, and I have 
not the courage to oppose your proceeding though 
a little irregular. You are right, I do not like 
your friend, and I rather think you do not your- 
self. I would see with pleasure Celestiné break 
up this marriage, and if it be not too late, I will 
aid you in the accomplishment of that purpose.” 
** Oh, Madame, how well I had judged of you! 
what gratitude I owe you !” 
** Well, well,” replied Madame R, recovering 
** But there 


is my husband looking at us from the window. 


suddenly her expression of raillery. 


Ile does not like that you speak to me for so 
Jong-a time and with such energy.” 

‘*One word more, for pity sake! since you 
have consented to become my tutelary angel, be 
not so by halves—permit to tell Celestine that I 
love her.” 

** No;” replied the young woman with vivac- 
ity; * your eyes have told her too much already. 
Yesterday you made her blush, which no one 
else ever did from such a cause.” 
blushed ! 


Francis and in his joy he snatched the hand of 


** She are you sure?” exclaimed 


his pretty protectress to kiss it. 
* Why, my husband!” exclaimed in her turn 


Madame R. quickly withdrawing het hand, 


* Would you have him believe that you are mak- 


nx love to me! Come, be reasonable and do 
° 


not dreamy of speaking to Celestine— 


* Before you?” asked the young man in a sup. 


} lant manner. 


Before me—to herself—how ready his wit— 


lam too kind to you,” said she, aller an instant 


hesitation. ‘* Come throw olf this woeful coun. 


enance. Celestine is in the pavillion, we will 


jo he Ps and l will not forbid you to converse 


Wilh her. 


ss per 


You do not permit me to read Indiana 
a No, I declare 


when she I> 


you acquit yourself too badly 
You Sut 


recomiupence the chapt rs Which you so horribly 


there. 1 am obliged to 


murdered. While f read you may talk, but re. 
member I can hear while J read.” 
Francis and Madame Regnauld crossed the 


gardenand entered the pavillion, where Celestine 


wasembroidering. 


"The 


of which was raised, bathed her Italian head, the 


She was pensive, even serious, 


sun shming through a window, the curtain 


raven huir of which braided en bandeau, shone 
nthe luminous flood, as if encircled by a crown 
of light. Seeing Francis approach she felt, by 
an imstinet of mods sty that it was too lisht— 


perhaps sh thought her blushes would be tocasily 
detected. Addressing herself to the young man 
in ewecet and almost timic voice 

Monsicur,” said she, * will you be so kind as 
to let down the window curtain?” 


} ' 
Lk Hust 


out upon a littl 


The 


alley which upon this side bound. 


ned to comply. vindow looked 


ed the garden. In bending over-to unfasten the 


cord which upheld the curtain, he discovered a 


man who profiting by the uneveness of the wall, 


had raised thimesell almost up to the window, and 


1 this amateur of the escalade he recognized 
Aristides Teissier His first inpuise was to throw 
upon his head a pot of flowers, within his reach, 
and to renew this in favor of lis rival the catas 


trophe of Pyrriius, king of Epirus, he, however, 
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virtuously triumphed over this homicidal temp- 
tation, and lowering the curtain, closed the blind 
Without appearing to have noticed anything; a 
moment afterwards, however, he reopened the 
blind ; 

* Let him hear if he will,” said he to himself; 
* I like to be understood, and will be if he listen,” 
and Francis seated himself upon the foot stool 
at the fect of Celestine, the place he had oceupied 
the evening previous. 


(Concluded in our next.] 
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CHARLES CORNWALLIS. 

Cuartes Cornwacuis, marquis, son of the 
first Earl Cornwallis, was born in 1738, and en- 
tered the army, after having. reeeived his educa. 
tion at Westminister, and St. Jolin’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1761, he suecceded to the title. 
During the American warlhe acted a conspicuous 
part. He signalized himself at the battle of 
Brandywine, and the sicye of Charleston, and 
obtained advantages at Camden and Guilford; 
but, having invaded Virginia, he was surrounded 


at York ‘Town, and compelled t 


» cap tulate. 
From 1786 to 1792, he was governor-general and 
commander-in-chief in India; and during that 
period he vanquished ‘Tippoo Sultun, and obliged 
him to aceept a humiliating peace. For th 

service he was created a marquis, and appointed 
master-general of the ordnance. In 1793 he was 
sent over to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and re- 
mained till 1801; and, by a system of blended 
firmness and conciliation, he succeeded in restor- 
ing peace to that distracted country. ‘The treaty 
of Amiens, in 1802, was signed by him. In 1804 
he was again made governor-general of India, 
but he died, in the October of the cusuing year, 
at Ghazepore, inthe province of Benares. Sound 
practical sense, not splendid talent, was the char- 


acteristic of Cornwallis. 
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CRYING FOR JOY. 


* NMoruer why do you cry, and why do sister 


kather has not come home 
" 


and ‘Tommy ery 
drunk, and we have not been obliged to run b 

hind the stairs or in the back yard, as we some. 
times did. Father looks as if he loved you, and 
when he came toward the house, I saw him tak: 
up little George and kiss him, and then he wiped 
the tear from his eve, Mother, don’t cry. It is 
true, the farm is sold, and we have been obliged 
to come into this log-house, and we have not the 
horses and wagons, and rice puddings, we used 
to have; but then father does not drink now, 
and I! heard himsay to the t inperance man, * J 


have been befooled by drinkine too lone: LT have 


almost broken the heart of my poor wife and n 


family is suffering. But I mean tobe a sober 
man.’ Now mother, I cannot let you cry. 
Father will get a better house, and we shall have 
shoes and clothes to wear; sume of us, father 
says shall go to school, and Sabbath day he will 
take us to church, to hear the minister preach 
about the Saviour, whom you say you love. And 
now father’s sober, we shall walk in the way to 
heaven. But mother, I can’t bear to see you 
cry so!” 
** My son, they are not tears of gricf but joy. 
Your father has taken the pledge of the temper- 
ance society, I trust we may yet be a happy 
family.”"—Baptist Recorder. 

RECIPE. 

Many of our married lady readers are not 
aware how a good husband ought to be codked 
so as to make a good dish of him. We have 
lately seen a recipe in an English paper, contri- 
buted by one “ Mary,” which points out the 
“modus operandi” of preparing and cooking 
husbands. ‘* Mary” states that a good many 
husbands are spoiled in cooking. Some women 


go about it as if their lords were bladders, and 


blow them up. Others Keep them constantly in 
hot water, while others again freeze them by 
conjugal coldness. Some smother them in the 
hottest beds of contention and variance, and some 
keep them in pickle all their lives. ‘These women 
always serve them upin sauce. Now it cannot 
be supposed that husbands will be tender and 
cood, managed in this way, but they are, on the 
contrary,quite delicious when preserved. ** Mary,” 
points out her manner thus: “ Geta large jar, 
called the jar of cheerfulness, (which, by the bye, 
all good wives have at hand.) Being placed in 
it, set him near the fire of conjugal love, let the 
fire be pr tty hot, but espe cially let it be clear. 


Above all, let the heart be regular and constant 


Cover him over with quant tics of affection, kind- 


nessandsubjections. Kk ep pl nty ofthese things 
by you, and be very attentive to supply the place 


of any ‘that may waste by evaporation, or any 


Garnish with modest becoming 


familiarity, and innocent pleasantry, and if you 
add kK s ¢{ other contectionaries, accompany 
them with a sufficient secrecy ; and it would not 
beam toadd alittle pradence and moderation.” 


MISFORTUNE OF BEING UGLY. 


A cin. was on the point of being hanged a 


‘ 


Vienna; her uth and be Luty made a great im- 
pi nu nti heart of one of the Sp ctators, 

o was a Neapolitan, a middle aged man, but 
excessively ugly. As he had but a few moment 
to make his mind, he ran immediately to the 

ace ol xecution, and declat ng his intention, 
of marrying the criminal, demanded her pardon, 
according to the custom of the country. | The 
pardon Wa granted, on condition that the a r] 
Was not ay © to the match Hk according | 
addressed her in these terms :—** Madam, lama 


gentleman of some property, and I now wish, for 


tiie first time that IT were a king, only that I 
might ofier you a stronger proof of my attach 
ment.” Alas sir,” replied the girl, “ Lam fully 
ly ‘ . i +7 ‘ , } g ' ty ; ut 

I ! I i a iz in 
m { i t \ 

( ! l { { ‘ 1 thy 
lam th i ad, to marry » I 1 


—_ TE __ 





fellow as you are!” ‘The Neapolitan retired in 
confusion, and the woman directed the execu- 
tioner to do his office. 





Sricy Wit.—We overheard rather a good one 
last night at the Museum.—Two gentlemen were 
looking at some suits of ancient armor. ‘“ For 


” 


all it is so strong,” said one, ** it was sometimes 
clove down by the battleaxe.” ‘ Yes,” replied 
the other quietly, ** war hasaltered—formerly men 


were cLove down, now they are PEPPERED.” 





Moperarte Dainkinc.—Old guzzlefunction hav. 
ing drunk nine mugs of cider at a neighbor’s 
house one evening, observed upon rising to leave, 
** I believe, neighbor T. I'll take a leetle more of 
your cider. I love good cider as well as any 
body, but as for swilling it down as some people 


do, I never could.” 





An Irishman being asked how his mother’s 
health was. ‘ My jewel,” said he, “ [am very 
much obliged to you for your inquiry, but I never 
had a mother!” 

** How is that ?” said his friend—* Why don’t 
you know,” observed Paddy, * that I am a son 


yer 


of my aunt 





Marriage is the sunshine of Life, beneath the 
genial influence spring up the best affections 
and noblest virtues of man, which in the sterility 
of selfish celibacy would have lain dormant and 
useless. It is the source of virtuous pleasure in 


youth, the balm and solace of old age. 


“Wire, which way do you suppose the wind 
is to-night?”  ‘ Well, really; 1 don’t know, 
John, but suppose you light a candle and look 
into ourstraw bed.” ‘* How can I tell by that?” 
—* Why bless you, don’t straws tell which way 


the wind blows ?” 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

L. P. P. Plymouth, Ct. $1,00; D. B. L. Westmoreland, 
N. ¥. 81,00; 8. W. Lebanon, N. H. 81,00; A. B. H. Pair 
field, N. Y. 81,00; ©. C. M. Camden, N. Y. $1,00; P. M 
Stantord, N. ¥. 84,00; P. M. Portland, Ind. 85,00; E. A. V. 
Kingsbury, N. ¥. 81,00; J. 8. Rocky Springs, Miss. 86,00 
W.T. BR. Auburn, Miss. 810,00; W. R. Rocky Springs, 
Miss. $4.00: TH. A. P. Port Covington, N. ¥.$1,00; E. W. B. 
St. Albans, Vt. $2.00; M. W. East Kill, N. Y. 81,00; 
4. A. HL. Sandy Hill, N. Y. $1,00. 


Miarvrieds, 

In € st Church, Cooperstown, on the morning of the 
12th inst. by the Rev. R. Frederick Burnham, Heury Jen 
kins, Esq. Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank, of this city, to 
Miss Jane Storrs 

At Hebron, Washington Co. on the 3ist ult. by the Rev 
G. Mairs. Mr. Hiram Wilbur, editor of the Saratoga Sen- 
tinel, to Miss Elizabeth A. Brown 

At Bevroot, Syria, in November last, C. V. A. Van Dyck 
M.D. M onary, formerly of Kinderhook, to Miss Julia 
Abbott, daughter of the late British Consul at that place 


Der, 

In this city, on the 10th inst. Miss Angelica McCoun 
daugtter of James W. Burrough, Esq. in Une 14th year of 
her age 

On the 6th inst. Phebe Coleman, in her 73d year 

On the 16th inet. of that dreadful disease called “ con 
uioption,”’ Robert Henry, son of James M. Carshore, in 
the loth year of his age He underwent his disease with 

uta murt ur. and his last words almost were, “ Lam not 
fraid to die I wish to gotomy Lord and Saviour—there 





ist i thing here below worth staviag tor 
At New-York, onthe 6th inst. Margaret E. daughter of 
VV ind Jane Aun Leggett, age ears 
Ar ¢ cage, Lilinois, on the 20th ult n the full hope of a 
immortality, Mr. Samuel B. Whiting, son of John 
\\ g, Esq. of Canaan, tn this intv, aged 30 year 
At K lerh y nm the st. William Douglas, s« of 


Mee y 


MEE AG ROSEN POs 
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Original Pootry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
LINES 


Occasioned upon seeing an Album in which nothing had } 
been written, with the owner's name on the cover. 


UNsULLIED pages; pure and spotless, fair; 


Emblem of her, whose precious name you bear, 
Your virgin whiteness, yet without a stain, 
Kindles emotions full of grief and pain. 

Oh! where's the gentle hand that wonld have graced 
These leaves with beauty, genius, skill and taste ? 
That hand, whase friendly grasp such welcome gave ? 
Alas! tis palsied—cold—in yonder grave. 

With all its sister members, deep it lies, 

The earth their couch—their canopy the skies. 

And must we never, never more behold 

That figure, cast in nature’s finest mould ? 

Nor feel from those mild eyes the kindly glance 
That could the soul of friendship so entrance ? 

And never with delighted vision, trace 

The expressive features of that lovely face? 
And will the magic sound of that sweet voice 

No more our captivated hearts rejoice ? 

And shall we ne’er again sweet converse hold 
With her exalted, pure, and beauteous soul ? 

And oh! that heart! inestimable prize! 

In joy or grief, so formed to sympathise ! 

Its streams of pure affection cease to flow 

And mix with kindred spirits here below. 

To loose such loveliness and excellence! 

Heart rending stroke to her surviving friends! 
So young and blooming, healthful, fresh and fuir, 
Just like some favorite flower, choice and rare, 
Whose richest tints have scarce becun to ippear 
Before ’tis plucked and faded, withered, sear. 
Ah! soon, too soon for friends, her race is ruan— 
The battle gained, the crown of victor y won: 

No more a weary pilgrim here to roam, 
Angelic hosts now shout her welcome home. 
Sweet spirit, hail! methinks I see her bow 
Before the golden throne, a love ly seraph now. 
No trials there of sickness and decay, 
No pain, no grief, all tears are wiped away 

Her longing soul has found its wished for rest— 
Its blissful home—the dear Redeemer’s breast. 


A dazzling robe of righteousness she wea s, 
And m her hand the palm of victory bears. 
refined her jovs; 


How pure, exalted, and 


Redeeming love, her happy tongue « loys, 
* Redeeming love,”’ she shouts amid the throng; 
Redeeming Jove’s the burden of he 


rsong. 
Thrice happy soul! thy lot how dou ily blest 
In being called so early to thy rest! 
Full many a painful trial here bélow, 
In this dark wilderness of woe 


Hast thou escaped; and shall we then repine 


That me rey summone d thee so young to join 
Thy Savior, and the blessed saints » 
Where all is perfect harmony and e? 

Where raptures boundless and unceasing re ? 
Oh no! our loss is thy eter: ) Lin 

We would not tear thee from that est abod 
That iven of bliss, the bosom of thy God 

To our still bleeding hearts how dear so r 

We cannot wish thee back ag , no never! 

gut gushing tears will flow, and anguished s 
From heaving bosoms cannot cease to ris 
’Tis right, resigned to mourn departed worth 
The Savior of mankind, whil on the earth, 
Frowned not when o’er the grave, fond friendship 


For at the tomb of Lazarus he groaned. 
His streaming eyes with tears bedewed the ground, 


And sanctioned thus the grief uf those around. 


> Who would not mourn, bereaved of such a prize } 


Long, long, sweet spirit, shall our gushing eyes 
Pioclaim the endearing virtues of thy soul, 

And tell the wavesof grief that o’er us roll. 

Thy death dear friend; an aching void has left 
Within our bosoms, anguished and bereft, 

Which time nor earthly bliss, can ever fill ; 
Sorrows, for which no soothing balms distill. 

We need no monument of marble gloom 

For memory’s aid; our hearts shall be thy tomb; 
No costly spices to preserve thy frame ; 
Our tears shall flow, to embalm thy precious name. 
Farewell bright saint, we leave thee to thy rest, 
Till we from this dark world of woe released, 

Leap from our prisons to the realms above, 

Where reign unbounded raptures, perfect love. 


a0. 


For the Rural Repository. 
A CHILD AT PLAY. 


Sweet child—upon thy sunny face 


TO 


What bright content and joy we trace, 
How ri hly blest by Eleaven’s decree 
That future ills are hid from thee. 

Thuso’er thy face that wreathed smile 


That speaks a heart unknown to cuile. 


Fair index of a fairer mind 

To future woe, too soon thou'lt find 

In happy ignorance born blind, 
Should God remove the misty mpze 
Aud were yout eyesallo ed to gaze 
On future times and plainly see 

The secrets of futurity 4 

Those raven locks divine fair 

Thy unclouded brow unknown to care. 


That merry la 
And JOY 


Could you 


hand chil sii fiec, 


and youth’s hilarity 


behold behind the veil 


§ Those locks turned gray, those cheeks turned pale 
That merry laugh to mourning tarned, 
Thyself, by fickle fortune spurne 
Methinks, ’tw i vith ce Alt 
And clothe that y with wrinkled care 
You seem to m t fairy rite 
With eyes so beautift lit 
They mock the diamond’s richest hit. 
You little think in after years 
Those gemmy eyes may stream with tears 
You little think that fault 3 form 
Amid the wreck of life’s rude storm 
May writhe with pau Las »and die 
And in the earth unheeded li P 
That strangers o’er that form will tread, 
And on it hungry worms be fe 
Play on—play on—with joyous | nd 
And make tl ires id, 

D; hk ae irk pure 
Not lo las, W tendure, 
Soon ne W snatch the 
And pale re ‘ N. G. B 
Alban ipri, 1843 
ro 
Wen | | ‘ ‘ 
Th | e bright that " 
Is I th those t f thi 
A | it et, batl 
The t t f 
Its hu the f t 
Bu veetest, t ‘ 
I: 
And tl t } 
Wi ! " j j the 


- a ——— 
When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes— 


— —_—= — — 


Who but admires their sprightly ray 7 
But when through pity‘’s flood they gleam— 
Who but must love their softened beam 7 

Omnium GATHERUM. 
THE HEART’S CHANGE 
THere isa change, an utter change, 

That comes upon the heart, 

Ere time one feature can derange 

Or bid one smile depart: 

The outward form is all the same, 

Nor are, by words expressed 
The dark and boding thoughts that tame 


The fires within the breast. 


Undimmed—unaltered— still, the eye 
Beams forth on all around : 

And if the bosom heaves a sich, 
That sigh has scarce a sound; 

Yet though the world may neyer dream 
Our spirits touched by care, 

So buoyant and so free they seem— 


We are not what we were! 


O’er us we scarce knew wheuce or when 
That change beginsto steal, 

W hich teaches that we ne’er again 
As once we felt shall feel. 

A curtain slowly drawn aside, 
Reveals a shadowed scene, 

Wherein the future differs wide, 
From what the past has been. 

’Tis not the earth withholds its joys, 
As manhood 

The san 
Life offersto us now; 

And st 


And join the laug! 


crownsthe brow; 
ye pursuits we loved as boys, 


ill we seek the @iddy round, 
ter there, 
that in the festive sound, 


Our hearts have now no share. 


Yet mourn we notthis early change— 
'Tis sent our 


How n 


souls to show 


irrow is the utmost range 
Allowed them here below ; 
fis sent to bid our youth aspire 
. 
From scenes ® on overcast, 
To those whose pleasures ne’er can ure, 
And shall forever last. 





ly To Subscribers. > 


We would wish subscribers Who change their residence 
to mention the placethey formerly took the paper, as well 
as that they Wish it sent to, so we may be able to stop it 
al the old residence; for there is a great difficulty in finding 
a nameofa person, as our books are kept alphabetical by 
the names of places only 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, 


Win. HB. Stoddard. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature r Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Himorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Usetul Recipes, Por ry, &« It will be published 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every month embel 
lished with asnuperior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with atitle page 
and index tothe volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

TERMS.— One Dollar per INVARIABLY 
VANCE Persons remitting tree ot 
Siz Copies; for 


N. ¥. BY 


mtamiog 


every 


iriretion 
us &5.00 
Sr, 


IN AD 
postage, shall 
receive Ten Copies; for 310,00, 
Thirteen for S15.00, Twenty Copies: for $20.00, 
Twenty-Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 


Copies 


one year In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 815.00, Twenty- Two opies 


and tor S20.00 
vidress and the 
We have 
ind lath volumes 


Thirty Copie =, 


AMOUnT In One 


for one year oiailed to one 
renuttance,tret of postage 
Lith, 12th, 13th, l6th, 17th 
md any one sending forthe 19th volume 


a few copies of the 


’ 


can bave as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
wish atthe same rate 

rp No subscription received for less than one year All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
vear, untilthe edition ts out, unless otherwise orderes 





